














MIAMI MEETING 


State Federated Garden Clubs — International Flower Show 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
(ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL) 


MARCH 27TH LV. NEW YORK, PENNA. STATION 10.05 A.M. 
Lv. NEWARK, P.R.R. (Mkt. St.) 10.27 A.M. 
Lv. No. PHILA., P. R. R. 11.53 A.M. 
Lv. WEST. PHILA., P. R. R. 12.05 P.M. 
Lv. BALTIMORE, P. R. R. 1.58 P.M. 
Lv. WASHINGTON, R. F. & P. 3.10 P.M. 
MARCH 28TH AR. JACKSONVILLE SEABOARD 8.45 A.M. 


STOPOVER ALL DAY AT JACKSONVILLE 
Lv. Jacksonville Seaboard 11.00 P.M. 
Sleepers Open for Occupancy at 9.00 P.M. 


MARCH 29TH AR. MIAMI SEABOARD 8:00 A.M. 


This train will be solid Pullman-De Luxe with Club, Lounge and 
Dining Car. Equipment reserved for exclusive use of members 
and guests, and arranged in co-operation with Mr. Walter 
Adams Johnson, in care of HORTICULTURE, or The National 
Garden Club Bulletin, Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 


Make Reservations Early Through Mr. Johnson or 
your nearest Seaboard Representative or 


S. B. Murdock, General Passenger Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., 8 W. 40th St., New York City 














THE MIAMI TRAIN 


OR the comfort and convenience of 
I snmbors and guests attending the 

meeting of the State Federated Garden 
Clubs at Miami, arrangements have been 
made with the Seaboard Air Line for the 
famous Orange Blossom Special, solid 
Pullman train, de luxe, but to be known 
as the “State Federated Garden Olub- 
International Flower Show Special.” 


This route was selected, not alone on 
account of the willingness of the Sea- 
board to co-operate to the fullest extent, 
but from the fact that the Seaboard is the 
only line having a direct cross-state 
Florida line. 


Many attending the meeting will want 
to take advantage of this feature before 
leaving the state, to see both coasts and 
central Florida. Some will travel on the 
busses from Miami, across the Tamiami 
Trail, through the stretches of the Ever- 
giades, and along the edge of Big Cypress 
Swamp, the homes of the Seminole In- 
dians, visiting Naples on the Gulf, Ft. 
Myers, Sarasota, Bradentown, and other 
west coast resorts, to Tampa and St. 
Petersburg, YOUR TICKET will be good 
to return north from either of the two 
latter points without extra cost, on our 
special train or on any fast train of the 
line before April 10th. 


The exclusive use of the equipment of 
this famous train will also afford social 
opportunities and ‘‘meeting cars” for im- 
portant discussions which may come up 
before the Miami meeting. Meetings can 
be held on route in the Club Car, Lounge 
Oar, and between meals in the dining car, 
cleared as a meeting room. 


Without extra charge, groups of from 
14 to 26 travelers may exclusively engage 
a car for themselves. If 12 cars are re- 
served before February 28, another spe- 
cial club car will be tendered to the Na- 





tional Council as a private reception room 
for the President. 


The railroads have authorized a 
SPECIAL RATE, south of Washington, 
for all attending the meeting— it is a one- 
way fare plus one dollar, for the round 
trip, or a total round-trip fare of $42.58 
from Washington to Miami. We have 
asked the lines north and west of Wash- 
ington to join in the arrangement by cut- 
ting the fare. It will help considerably if 
we can show these lines, as early as possi- 
ble, just what interest is taken in this 
meeting. 


Therefore, you can assist materially by 
making Pullman reservations quickly and 
have as many of your friends as possible 
join the party. The more we have the 
easier it will be for us to get a reduced 
fare from points north and west of Wash- 
ington. So come along — invite your 
friends, and help us by making your 
reservations early. Pullman reservations 
can be made through Mr. Walter Adams 
Johnson in care of HORTICULTURE, or 
in Care of the National Garden Clubs 
Bulletin, Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York, or through the nearest Sea- 
board Air Line representatives listed be- 
low: 

BOSTON: J. A. BEASER, 413 Old South 
Building. 

NEW YORK CITY: S. B. Murpock, 8 
W. 40th Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: J. M. Strvart, 601 
Finance Building. 


BALTIMORE: L. H. Dyer, 5 South 
Calvert Street 


WASHINGTON: Epw. Puacx, 714— 
14th Street, N. W. 


HARTFORD: C. H. Wiuuiams, Bond 
Hotel. 


PITTSBURGH: C. B. Barton, 331 
Union Trust Building. 


HORTICULTURE 


ANNUITY 
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Spring is not far away for the “look-ahead 
gardener,” who knows that plant selections 
should be made early. Mass production is 
not the rule with unusual plants; the wise 
gardener plans accordingly and is seldom 
told “sold out.” 

New Roses and rare Roses originating in America, 
in France, in England, and Australia, are grown in 


quantity for a critical trade. Here are Hybrid Teas 
in scarlet, golden yellow, silvery pink, and vermilion. 





Hardy Plants for bedding, for borders, and the 
rock garden, are produced here by skillful propaga- 
tors. Lovers of old-fashioned gardens will delight in 
the collection of Heucheras, Tritomas, Doronicums, 
Sedums, Veronicas, and a score of others. 


Flowering Shrubs. A superb collection of ever- 
green and deciduous Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Flowering Cherries, and Orabs, Lilacs, 
Laburnum and Philadelphus, will give the gardener 
permanent planting materials. 

Bobbink & Atkins catalogues are reliable 
sources of information about the latest intro- 
ductions. Copies will be mailed on request, 
but please tell us what you intend to plant, 
so that the correct book may be sent. 





Our Publications Include 


Novelties and Rare Plants 
A new folder featuring Roses, 
Rock Plants and Perennials 











BOBBINK & ATKINS es 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Hardy 
Rutherford New Jersey Herbaceous Perennials 
AUNUMNILVUIUIVUONEIUVUSUNNOUUUONUNUULOUOUULULLLEUEIIVUSLUIOOOLUOUSTOLSURSRGUGUUGOO.OUGOOEUSLUA COULTON 





The Best Time of the Year 


for planting large trees is here. 


Ask for our complete list of SPECIMEN EVERGREENS and 
SHADE TREES and our economic way of moving them during the 
Winter months. : 

Prices greatly reduced. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Just what you have 
been looking for! 


GENTIANA 
SEPTEMFIDA 





shade in any good garden soil. 
Withstands lowest temperatures in 
Winter. Hottest Summer days do 
not trouble it. 

Just one of the hundreds of lovely 
and unusual things offered in our 
new Spring catalog, sent free upon 
request. You will find prices agree- 
ably reduced, also complete cultural 
instructions. 


GENTIANA SEPTEMFIDA 
Per 3, $1.40—Per 12, $4.00 
$30.00 per 100 


OW growing with clusters of 

lovely Gentian blue flowers on 
stems about 9 to 12 inches long in 
midsummer when there are practi- 
cally no flowers in the rockery. 
Grows in either full sun or light 


WAYSIDE GARDENS 
28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 























Wayside Gardens 
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you've ever had Order now! We 

pay postage. 

Vick’s Famous Rochester Asters 
6 choicest colors, RE — $ 

cra i pink; 


fiest ae ite. Tears $1. ry 


New Giant 
8 fascinating colors, 1 pkt. ooh 


blotched-tigered; coppe: 

son; salmon-o: ne orchid; i: Rory $ 

red; salmon : white; yellow: 

8 to 4 ft. spikes, (value $1.65) 

few Stent Swast Cee 

Rainbow collection, 12 pkts., l of 
h lors lue; -carmine; 
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salmon 
Foes; white. 3m Seb a tt. tall ralue 
1.55) 
Giant Ruffied Petunias 
rare varieties, 1 pkt. each: $ 
rosy pink: purple; on og red; 
lack oer le, vel. 
iy center. 
(value $1. 70) 
m4 3 offers for $2.50! 
ese special er for early 
pd 4 now receive 
extra surprise free. 
Ask for Vicks Garden 
and Guide free 


JAMES 
VICK 
>, 126 Pieasant St. 
Rochester 


a. Y. 











































Oldest Mail Seed House in Aeneas 1 































New York, N. Y. 
e 







Inc. 





Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 


anches: 
300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 











RICHARD McFADDEN 


Champion Breeder and Exhibitor of 
BORDER FANCY CANARIES 


“Queenie” Best Bird in Boston Show 1932 


“You May as Well Have the Best” 


Hear my prize singers at Flower Show 
Telephone: University 1771 


7 Gibson Street Cambridge, Mass. 


T 


Rock plants and perennials set out last Fall may have been heaved out 
of the ground with the frost. It will be wise at this time to push back 


HORTICULTURE 


Garden Work for Early February 


EST all old seeds left over from last year. It is much cheaper to pur- 
chase new seeds than to spend time sowing those with poor fertility. 
Several methods can be used such as placing them between damp blotters. 


into the soil any plants that have their roots exposed. 


One may take advantage of mild days to do the necessary pruning of 
fruit trees. Apples and pears may be pruned now but it will be wiser 


to wait with peaches, plums and cherries until later. 


Seeds of vegetables and flowers that are to be started in hot beds early | 


or in boxes indoors should be ordered now. 
















| Sutton’s Large- Pomme Nemesia—Seed packets 
30c and 20c 


Special offer . . . seeds of 


Insect pests on house plants may begin to show activity from now on. | Prize - winning flowers 


Keep a careful watch and spray the plants regularly with a nicotine or 
other proprietary insecticide or, in case of bad infestation, dip the plants 


entirely in a strong solution. 


Aphids are hardier than most persons realize. During continued mild 
weather in Winter, aphids may be found on the few green leaves of 
German irises, bulbous irises, and other herbaceous plants that are more 


or less evergreen. “They may easily be destroyed by the thousands by 


merely crushing the clusters. 


Persons who have neglected to pot bulbs for forcing indoors may | 
purchase them from florists now, properly potted and ready to put in 


a light window. 


The new annual Canterbury Bell if sown this month should flower | 


in six month’s time in the garden. It will be advisable also to sow seeds 


To acqguatnt American flower lovers with 
the superior quality of Sutton’s Seeds, a 
packet each of four varieties — Schizanthus, 
Sutton’s Pansy-flowered; Salpiglossis, Sut- 
ton’s Chelsea Hybrids; Petunia, Sutton’s 
New Blue-bedding, and Nemesia, Sutton’s 
Large-flowering Bronze-pink shades, will be 
mailed postpaid for $1. These varieties 
were among the latest prize-winning exhibit 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s great 
show at Chelsea, London, in which the Sut- 
ton display carried off the prize for the most 
meritorious exhibit for the fourth time since 
1921. All four packets for $1, or, for $1.25 
the seeds and Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden Seed Cata- 
logue for 1933. The Catalogue alone costs 


indoors or in the conservatory of the new double shasta daisy in order 35 cents, Sutton quality is internationally 
that early blooms in the garden may be assured. 


Although shrubs may be pruned anytime during the Winter, take care 
not to prune the early Spring flowering kinds. 
wood would be destroyed. Hydrangeas, the spiraea Anthony Waterer | 
and other late blooming shrubs may be pruned, however. 


The canker disease of roses which frequently kills back long canes of 
even the climbing kinds gains a foot-hold wherever the bark is broken 
or bruised. Therefore, tie up any straggling canes of climbing roses at 
this time to keep them from being whipped in the wind. 


Winter is the time to move large deciduous trees. 


Jerusalem Cherries may be started from seeds now indoors and later | 
transplanted to pots. Plant them in the garden during May. 


Window boxes of evergreens which are in a sunny location may be- 
come dry unless they are given a thorough watering during mild weather. | 


recognized. Send $1 for the seeds offered, 
or $1.25 (International Money Order) for 
the seeds and the Catalogue. Sutron & 


Much of the blooming Sons, Lrp., Dept. C-7 Reading, England. 


|_SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
| | Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














and the Ol Maid / 
Of course, it is really only a 
whimsical coincidence that 
they’re found together on 


Page 107 of Dreer’s 1933 
Garden Book! 


There are 210 pages of author- 
itative facts in this “Book of 
the Year” for amateur garden- 
ers. And flower lovers who can 
read between the lines will find 
many delightful fancies, too. 


Free on request to those in- 
terested in vegetable and flow- 
er seeds, roses, perennial 
plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




























MOLES 


4 And How to Control Them 


AN INTERESTING TREATISE SENT FREE ON 
Then get an ACME MOLETRAP. $2.00 each and worth it! 
At your dealer or C. E. GRELLE, Green Hills, Portland, Oregon 








=. 


REQUEST 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsoy- “Highlands Nursery 
st Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 



































new device and a new offer. 


1446 Washington Street 


Bird Seeding Pays 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here is a 
THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 
attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs 
upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and 
feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. It 
works for you a long time without refilling. 

SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod feeder 
accompanied by check for $5——a very low price for so attractive 
and durable a device—I will mail the feeder and five pounds of 
my Special Mixture bird food—the only really satisfactory, 
balanced-ration bird food—without further charge; all for $5. 
Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 





—— 





Canton, Massachusetts 


The Cape Cod Feeder 




















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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- Special 2 


= You will want the New BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS 





36 
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To Surprise and Delight You 
and Your Friends This Season 


Anchusa Italica, Felt- 
ham Pride—Plants be- 
ing compact, eliminate 
the straggly habit of the 
Dropmore variety. Bears 
larger flowers of an even 
brighter blue. Pkt. 75¢ 
Geum Prince of Orange 
—Rich orange and a 
new shade. Pkt. 75¢ 
Lewisia Howelli—Love- 
ly datisy-like, apricot 
ever with rose held 

y 6” stems. Ideal for 
the rock garden. onered 


Calendula Sunshine 
now for the first time in_seed. 


Miniature 


Candytuft, Hyacinth Flowered 
Just 


Gem—Large pure white flower trusses. 
right for the ribbon border, edging or rock 
garden kt. 35¢ 
New Annual Canterbury — bloom in 
6 months from seed. 2% ft. tall. Pkt. 50¢ 
Calendula Ee: BS. new type with 
long, loosely arranged fiower petals like 
Chrysanthemums. Pkt. 75¢ 
Chrysanthemum Mawi—A hardy single pink 
daisy Chrysanthemum with silvery goliage. 
Flowers 2” across. 5e 
Asclepias. Curassaviea, Sunset Glow—A new 
annual butterfly flower. Glorious umbels of 
copper -scarlet ea 
Statice Sinuata Atrocaerulea—Great whorls 
of bright blue flowers. Pkt. 50¢ 
Lupinus Hartwegi, Giants Mixed—Erect flow- 
er spikes, 3-4 ft. tall, large individual flowers. 


Ursinia Pulchra, Dwarf Jewels of the Veldt— 
Orange dais ies, purple disc ——_-, a 
jewel-like dot 

Petunia Single Fringed Large .. Vel- 
vety Marine Blue—lIntroducing the velvety 
dark blue color in the fringed deep throated 
class. Reproduces true to color. Pkt. 75¢ 
Double itpomoea, Rose Marie—Double and 
semi-double flowers, rose pink. Pkt. 35¢ 
Larkspur, Giant imperial Gloria—A_ rich 
clear tone of ao rose with no trace of car- 
mine, Long sp kt. 35¢ 
Godetia Grandificra, White Swan—Large wide 
open lily-like flowers of pure white, gorins 


plants. 

The Collection of the 

15 novelties—a $9.55 $8.50 
value— 


Special 


RECENT NOVELTIES 


They Need No Introduction to the 


ognoscenti! 
Marigold, Guinea Gold—Delightfully differ- 
ent and a grand flower for cutting. Loosely 


formed petals of brilliant orange scarlet 
flushed with gold. Pkt. 25¢ 
Nasturtium, Double Sweet Scented Golden 
Gleam—Bright gold, coming true from seed. 
Pkt. 25¢ 
Zinnia Scabious-flowered—New type with 
broad guard petals and crested double centers, 
in pastel shades. Pkt. 50¢ 
Calendula Radio, Golden Beam—Tube shaped 
— of a rich golden yellow, dropping down- 
ward. Pkt. 50¢ 
Bedding Dahlia, Unwin’s Semi-Double Hy- 
brids—Only 2 ft. high, abundance of lovely 
flowers on long stems. t. 35¢ 
a age a a eaeciriaas white heavy 
spikes, 20” Pkt. 75¢ 
Nicotiana, 
deep crimson flowers, 
frost. 15” high 
Nigella, Double Ultra-Marine Blue—A wel- 
come companion to the light blue variety, 
Miss Jekyll. Invaluable for cutting. Pkt. 3 ¢ 
Viola Arkwright Ruby—Ruby crimson with 
lovely terra-cotta shadings. As large as a 
Pat. 75¢ 


good size pansy. 
Special above event ym A $300 
—And Don’t Overlook These 
Great Schling Specialties 


Crimson Bedder—Great trusses of 
freely produced until 
Pkt. 50¢ 


Tithonia Speciosa, 
The Golden Flower F 
of the Incas—A su- [ 
perb exotic, 8-10 ft. 
high with deeply in- 3 
dented foliage, cov- 
ered with gorgeous 
flowers of brilliant 
orange-scarlet. 


Pkt. 75¢ | 


Snapdragon, Indian 
Summer — Loveliest 
of Schling’s famous 





| 
Tithonia 


American Snapdragons. Rich, velvety, coppery 
On tall spikes 
rivalling the 
Pkt. now 75¢ 


red, indescriba>ly beautiful. 
rising to a height of 4-5 ft., 
Gladiolus in aoe and vigor. 


Pkt. each of the wore 
,Socememes — $1.5 


| Pkt. each of all 


GRAND 
SPECIAL Estates Value 910.00 


Individual varieties at prices listed 





—35e a copy. included free with above special offers. If you 
have already bought a copy. deduct the amount from iret 
order for $2.00 or more. 


Schlings Seeds 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
Madison Ave., near 58th St., New York City 


0 $1.00 © 
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GLOWING BEAUTIES FOR 
1933 GARDENS 


Pkt. 
CALENDULA chrysantha. Long petalled, buttercup yellow, Mum-like ...... $.35 
CANTERBURY BELL, New Annual. Sow seed in February for August blooms. 
ES EE Sr re Pee res er ee Pree res 
MARIGOLD, Guinea Gold. A gold medal winner. Semi-double, golden-orange. .35 
MORNING GLORY, Heavenly Blue. An exquisite shade of blue that is 
Se OE TR OEE OD pc ec ccec es cee ese eneceeceseeeeesces 15 
NASTURTIUM, Golden Gleam. Ay wane a tremendous sale in 1932. 
er WO OL... arvin's \-wwbe nse 6668000 00 06655060 25 
PETUNIA, Heavenly Blue. An unusual shade. Very popular. ............-. .35 
Fringed Royal Purple. Outstanding in its color. ...........0++eeeeeecee 1.00 
Ramona Strain Dwarf Ruffled Giants. Unsurpassed for bedding. .......... -50 
SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, Isaac House Strain. An exceptional cut flower 
perennial, very little known in America as yet. Mixed colors—white 
i te ns ics c a sete OE eelee a9 boas 
VERBENA, Lavender Glory. The most glorious color in Verbenas. .......... .35 


Ask for a Complete Novelty List — It's Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Garden Work for Early February ............ 
Horticultural News-Letter ................. 37 
Bacteria for Hybrid Lupines ................ 38 | 
ee I sos oe eas ea Sk a 38 | 
N Weel eee OR Ew i ee i as 38 
Trees and Shrubs Either New or Rare ......... 39 
‘ Virginia Stock as an Edging Plant ........... 40 : | 
eee 40 | 
This is the Way to Pronounce It ............. 41 ; | 
Blue in the Rock Garden ................... 41 
nr re 42 y | 
The Orchid Iris in the North ................ 42 | 
Suggested Readings for Judges and Exhibitors .. .42 | 
Hardy Plants From Seed ................6.. 43 | 
Oil Sprays to Protect Evergreens ........ 44 | 
Starting Sweet Peas Early .................. 45 | 
ee I one okies o's ls te wees 45 | 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues ............ 46 
gf ne a er 47 | 
6 Ss I gs ngs co obo Siew ole ae 47 | 
Riiaiiind oe ee a oe es ee 
BUTTERWORTH'S | Choice Orchids | 
Framingham Massachusetts | HYBRIDS 
| 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


ORCHIDS 


Dormant Calanthe bulbs are now 
ready. We have several kinds. Noth- 
ing finer for sprays. 


Write for Prices 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 




















Describes all best flowers 

and vegetables—Burpee’s 

guaranteed seeds. Low prices. 

Pictures. by oy} hn ee 

Write todas for fi 
. ATLEE BUR RPEE Eco. 

797 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


434 














* EDITOR McFARLAND. New. 
Monthly blooming. Perfectly hate 
brilliant pink blooms, held erect on 
long stems. As a cut-flower it retains 
its Form and lasts longer than any 
other Rose we know. Price $1.25 each, 
and worth it, 

This is only one of more than 200 varieties 
—32 in natural colors—that are offered in 

the 1933 — alll ‘Star Guide to Good 

Roses”. It is fr 


Star Roses are yout more because 
(1) ay 0 harvested, packed and shipped 
y Rose Specialists with a 36-year, na- 
tional reputation for first quality plants. 


(2) they reach you in perfect condition. 
(3) they are unreservedly guaranteed to 
oom. 
(4) they include new, up-to-date varieties. 
(5) they are trade marked with a neat, per- 
manent celluloid star label. 
Grow Star x Roses in YOUR Garden 
Send for free catalog today 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists West Grove 291 
36 years Penna. 





STAR ROSES 


TO BLOOM 


GUARANTEED 








Rare and attractive palms 


PALM easily grown from seeds. 


*“‘JUMBO” mixed packet contains many varie- 
ties, for elegant house plaarts for northern 
indoor gardens with directions for » 
growing. e 
12 PALM PLANTS, 6 different named varie- 
ties with stems 6 to 18 in. long, $700 
safely wrapped, postpaid 
10 TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS, $700 
all different. Postpaid for 
Send money carefully wrapped. No stamps. 
FREE folder of Tropical Plants, Odd Rock 
Garden Specialties, etc. Dept. 2. 

SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERIES 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Horticulture 













Fertilized Transplanting Pots 


fNow you can use the same Avoid transplanting troubles 
|, method followed by successful —just set out plant, pot and 
Florists and Market Gardeners all. Plants will never know 





they've been moved; but con- 
tinue uninterrupted growth, 





years. 
Each pot is treated with 

Balanced Plant Food—a scien- 

tific tonic and stimulant — 

| which gradually Sonatas plant 
vigor, health and color 


aa oy 4 ode complete directions, “How to 
the Best and Earliest Vegetables and 
Flower 

We Pay Pomege or Expres on All Orders 
1% 136 = 9% 908 Dow with Holden—portpeid 
x3 4 150 Pots with Holders—postpaid ee 
. Holders—postpeid $3 
Combination of all above items—postpaid $7.00 
Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps Accepted 






proud of your garden successes 








3 one 
















postage. MONEY BACK mene = 
PLANT Protector Co. RocHesien, NY 
EARLIER /V HicgHEeR eo FIneER QUeee 








reaching maturity weeks ahead 
of time with more abundant 
and luxuriant yield. You will be 


if you prefer C.O.D. Shipment—you pay above prices plus 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council of State Garden Clubs 


HE executive board of the National Council of State Gar- 

den Club Federations met at Hotel Lexington, New York, 
on January 9. Ten states were represented: Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and South Carolina. 
Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, of Paris, Ky., acted as recording 
secretary pro tem. 

Three new states were admitted to membership: California, 
with 32 clubs and 1,884 members, Colorado, with 16 clubs, 
and South Carolina, with 22 clubs and 1,276 members. Two 
new sustaining members were also admitted, Mrs. Donald 
Coty Dixon, of Shreveport, La., Mrs. George M. Laughlin, 
Jr., of Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Miss Darcy 
Kellogg, of Morristown, N. J. 

Announcement was made that the New Jersey Federation 
has presented the National Council with a gavel made from 
the wood of an old boxwood tree which stands in the garden 
of the president, Mrs. Kellogg. 

Mrs. J. T. Tubby of New Jersey, the billboard committee 
chairman, reported that the garden club members everywhere 
are working persistently against the bill boards which disfigure 
the landscape. 

Mrs. Alden Vose, of Connecticut, chairman of the com- 
mittee on lectures and lantern slides, reported that the clubs 
are using and enjoying the three lectures which have been 
completed, and that a new lecture is being prepared on *Mak- 
ing a Garden.”’ This will be planned for the needs of southern 
and western gardens, as well as for northern gardens. 

Mrs. Sheffield Phelps, president of the South Carolina Fed- 
eration, announced that South Carolina has 100 slides of gar- 
dens in that state ready for National Council use, and they 
were accepted with pleasure. Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the committee on visiting American 
gardens, has lists of many additional gardens which may be 
visited by National Council members. 

Committees have been appointed to work on a national 
questionnaire for admissions, also on a national schedule for 
staging and judging amateur flower shows. 

Much of the time was spent in discussing plans for the 
coming annual meeting at Miami Beach, Florida. A speciai 
train ‘“The Orange Blossom Special’’ will be run from Boston 
to Jacksonville, delegates from other parts of the country 
boarding it at New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
The garden clubs of Camden, S. C., and of Savannah and 
Atlanta, Ga., have invited members to visit their gardens. 


Garden Council Annual Meeting Plans 


The Jacksonville Garden club has invited all members of 
the National Council to be their guests on March 28, with 
headquarters at the Carling Hotel. At 5 o'clock, tea will be 


served at the club home of the Woman's Club of Jacksonville, 
Mrs. Waldo Cummer, president. Miami Beach will be reached 
at 8 o'clock on the morning of March 29. Headquarters will 
be at the Columbus Hotel, and the adjoining McAllister Hotel 
on Biscayne Boulevard. The program for the following days 
is given below: 


Wednesday, March 29 
9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m.—Registration, Columbus Hotel. 
9:00-11:30 a.m.—Standing Committee conferences. 
12:30-2:30 p.m.—Meeting of the Executive Board. 
3:00-4:00 p.m.—Pre-showing of the International Flower Show for 
delegates and special guests. 
4:00-6:00 p.m.—Official opening of the International Flower Show. 
7:00 p.m.—Official dinner, Columbus Hotel Roof. Informal reception. 
Thursday, March 30 
9:00-12:00 a.m.—Annual meeting. Election of officers and reports of 
state presidents. 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, tropical Florida menu. 
2:00 p.m.—Cars to garden of Miami Jockey Club, Coral Gables and 
Coconut Grove. 
6:30 p.m.—Supper at the Miami Biltmore. 
8:00 p.m.—Lecture, ‘“The Everglades National Park,’’ by Dr. John 
Gifford. 
Friday, March 31 
9:00-12:00 a.m.—Standing Committee conferences. 
12:15 p.m.—Leave for Miami Beach. Luncheon at the Surf Club as 
guests of Mrs. Robert G. Lassiter. 
3:00 p.m.—Visit Miami Beach gardens. 
5:00 p.m.—Tea, Roney Plaza Hotel. 
8:00 p.m.—-Standing Committee conferences. 
Saturday, April 1 
9:00-11:00 a.m.—Meeting of the Executive Board. 
11:00 a.m.—Leave for Palm Beach; luncheon and garden visits. Return 
to Miami about 7 p.m. 


A registration fee of $15 will cover incidentals of regis- 
tration, badges, program, entertainment and transportation. 
This does not include hotel expenses or breakfasts. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the state presidents. Regis- 
trations will be accepted only from members of garden clubs 
which are members of a state federation. Registrations close 
March 15. 

Hotel rates have been secured for $3 for double and $2 
for single rooms. Railroads have announced special round 
trip tickets from all points south of Washington to Miami 
for one fare, plus $1, from March 26 to April 10, with stop 
over privileges. 


The Horticultural Society of New York 


At the annual meeting of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, held at the offices of the society, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, on Wednesday, January 11, the following direc- 
tors were re-elected for a period of three years: T. A. Have- 
meyer, S. R. Bertron, F. R. Pierson, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, 
John T. Scheepers, and Richardson Wright. In addition, 
Mrs. Samuel Seabury was elected to take the place of a mem- 
ber recently retired. 

At this meeting the constitution was amended to read as 
follows: 

ARTICLE XIII. There shall be added to the constitution of 
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this society a special membership for professional gardeners 
which shall carry the same privileges as annual members, the 
dues to be $5.00 a year. These members shall be such as are 
elected under the designation of ‘‘Professional Gardeners’ 
Membership” and shall conform to the regulations of the 
society and shall include only. those regularly employed as 
professional gardeners. 

Members of the New York Society will receive a season 
ticket to the International Flower Show, March 20-25. Re- 
ceipt of Horticulture is also one of the advantages accruing to 
members. 


American Carnation Society Exhibition 


The public was offered an excellent opportunity to see many 
of the newer varieties of carnations at the annual exhibition of 
the American Carnation Society, held at Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., January 25 and 26. All the exhibition space 
was filled with scores of varieties. Some newer kinds shown 
were Satellite, scarlet; Potentate, wine; E. H. Wilson, scarlet; 
White Betty Lou; Nina Brenner, light pink; Scarlet Monarch; 
and Patrician, white. There was a large group of the fine pink 
variety, My Love. A good pink seedling was shown by Stephen 
E. Shaw, North Dartmouth, Mass. 


Arbor Day Tree Planting in the South 


Arbor Day comes early in the South. This year in Georgia 
the date was in January and was marked by a wide planting of 
shrubs and trees, particularly azaleas. Five blocks in Savannah 
were planted to these shrubs by school children. At Cann 
Park 100 live oak trees were planted, while the school 
children sang songs and gave recitations. Among the trees 
planted in different places were sugarberry trees and tea olive 
trees. Much of the Arbor Day program was carried out with 
the assistance of the Savannah Garden Club. 


Coming Camellia Shows in the South 


Camellia shows in the South are increasing in popularity. 
Two such shows of special importance are to be held in Febru- 
ary, the exact dates to be announced. One will be given in 
Norfolk, Va., at the Museum of Arts, probably in the second 
week of the month, by the Garden Club of Norfolk. The other 
show will be that of the Sand Hills Garden Club of Augusta, 
Ga., which conducted its first exhibition of this kind last year 
with great success. The silver horticultural medal of the Garden 
Club of America will be among the prizes offered. Mrs. George 
A. Traylor of 2311 Kings Way, Augusta, Ga., will be able 


to inform inquirers of the exact date. 


BACTERIA FOR HYBRID LUPINES 


T is apparent that many gardeners are having trouble grow- 
ing the hybrid lupines; one pessimistic writer finds the reason 
in the fact that we do not have the fogs and drizzle of England. 
Much of the lack of success in the past can be traced to horticul- 
tural writers who have called the lupine an acid soil plant. ‘The 
lupine is a member of the great leguminose family, and for 
many years it has been known to all agricultural chemists that 
this family requires an alkaline soil. The fact that such 
legumes as the wild lupine, L. perennis, the wild bean, 
Apios tuberosa, the stone clover, Trifolium arvense, and 
many other members of this family are often found on 
sandy acid soil does not disprove the statement that all legumes 
require an alkaline soil for their best development. If any of 
these plants are moved from an acid to an alkaline soil, they 
at once respond by taking on new life and growing to double 
or triple their former size, as I have several times proved. 
Back in 1888, Dr. Hellriegel of Germany proved that all 
legumes are hosts to a beneficial bacterium on their roots. 
This bacterium, now generally referred to as Bacillus radicola, 
has the power to change the free nitrogen in the air to a nitrate 
directly assimilable by the plant. Dr. Hellriegel showed that 
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these bacteria live in nodules on the roots, and that where 
these nodules are present the plants grow luxuriantly. 

For several years I have been growing from 1500 to 2000 
seedlings of hybrid lupines on a lime soil, and all plants that 
are two years or older have their roots full of these nodules of 
bacteria, most of them from one-quarter to one-half inch in 
diameter, but many are three-quarters of an inch through. 
The plants grow luxuriantly, some of them five feet tall, with 
18-inch spikes. Here, then, is the cause of the successes or 
failures in growing this legume, just as it has been the cause 
of the successes or failures of the farmers in growing alfalfa 
and other members of the legume family. For success, you 
must have a lime soil and the right bacterium. 

The sourness of the soil can be corrected by the addition of 
lime or wood ashes, preferably the latter, and the correct 
bacterium may be supplied by broadcasting soil from a plot 
where lupines, with nodules on their roots, have been grown, 
or plants with the bacteria on their roots may be purchased. 
One other cultural detail that should be observed in growing 
lupines is to remove the flower stems before the seed pods 
form. If you wish to save seed, allow but one spike on a plant 
to form seed. Few plants seem to feel the weakening effect of 
seed formation as much as do the lupines. 

The lupine is a native of America. At least one species is 
found in every state in the union, while a total of more than 
200 species and varieties cover the country. One of my corre- 
spondents in Fairbanks, Alaska, informs me that one or more 
species of the lupine grows luxuriantly there under the Arctic 
circle. 


Barre, Vt. 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR 


_ shade tree commission of Lower Marion Township, 
Pa., is inaugurating a campaign this Winter which, it 
seems to me, others might emulate. The purpose is to destroy 
the egg masses of the tent caterpillar, Malacosoma americana, 
during the winter months before the young caterpillar has 
emerged from the egg. This is by far the easiest way to fight 
the insect on flowering trees and shrubs. While the trees are 
bare of leaves the shiny black bands are easily seen on the 
lower twigs of cherry, plum, apple, crab and occasionally 
hawthorn and service berry. 

The commission is striving to interest garden clubs, boy 
scout troops, school children and property owners for the 
purpose of destroying the egg clusters found not only on the 
planting around the house, but also on the trees along the 
roadside and in the fence row. 

No other insect defaces the countryside in Spring as does 
this pest. The dirty brown-white webs, which remain on the 
tree for weeks after the larvae have pupated, are an eyesore 
along nearly every country lane. Concerted effort in any com- 
munity can make it free from this pest. 

—H. Gleason Mattoon. 


—James E. Mitchell. 


Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


WHEN BULBS START EARLY 


L 7 finnien January days without even frost at night have 
started some of the hardy bulbs, such as tulips, into 
growth. Tender bulbous irises, too, are showing above ground. 
It will be practically impossible to keep these bulbs from 
making more growth if the season remains warm. The chief 
danger to these bulbs lies in severe weather that may be ahead 
with sudden cold snaps. Beds of bulbs should, of course, remain 
protected until early Spring. One should inspect them now to 
make sure that the light covering of straw or salt hay is in 
place. Bulbs with only a little covering might well have an 
additional mulch of cut evergreen boughs or some other open 
material to tide them over during the next two months. Ordi- 
narily, bulbs are hardy enough so that little or no damage will 
result even though they have made an advance growth. 


TREES AND SHRUBS EITHER NEW OR RARE 


fruit, in season, the size of small crabapples. The trees 

are not apples, however, but hawthorns, which, al- 
though cultivated in the Orient for their fruit, have a marked 
decorative value as small ornamental trees in this country. 
The Peking hawthorn, botanically Crategus pinnatifida 
major, with its cut leaves, profusion of white flowers and 
bright red fruit, is among the fine, new or rare ornamentals 
being introduced this Spring. 

Interest in the Summer lilac or buddleia will be intensified 
with the introduction of a French hybrid, Ile de France, which 
is superior to the old varieties in that its spikes of blooms are 
a very brilliant and attractive tone of rosy violet-purple. 
Graceful nine-inch spikes are borne from the latter part of 
July to late September. The plants, too, are considerably more 
uniform in habit of growth than those of the old forms and at 
maturity they make symmetrical, bushy shrubs three or four 
feet high. 

The hybrid Berberis chenaulti is one of the finest of the 
evergreen barberries. This variety, which was originated in 
France by the late Leon Chenault, is a hybrid between B. gag- 
nepaini and B. verruculosa. Even today, there are few genuine 
hybrid shrubs, and this one illustrates the possibilities in this 
field. Chenault’s barberry makes a beautiful, shapely plant 
with large, dark, shiny leaves that glisten in the sunlight. It is 
true that its hardiness may be questionable north of Long 
Island and the southern part of New England; but it is, never- 
theless, a shrub very well worth experimenting with in pro- 
tected gardens. With good drainage and an average soil either 
in sun or shade, it should thrive. 

The deciduous barberries are well represented by B. dielsiana 
which, when it reaches its mature height of ten feet, makes a 
surprisingly beautiful show in mid-May with tassels of yellow 
flowers. These are followed by bright red berries. 

There have been a few successful attempts, but probably 
more failures with amateurs, in the growing of the dove tree 
from seed for reasons recently reviewed by William H. Judd 
of the Arnold Arboretum in the October 15, 1932, issue of 
Horticulture. One can obtain small plants now. Of course, a 
number of years will pass before the trees will be old enough 
to bear the curious, fluttering, white ‘‘flowers’’ that give 
Davidia involucrata its popular name, dove tree. The true 
flowers—a round cluster of stamens surrounding a single pis- 
tillate flower—are not at all showy. The chief ornamental 
value of the dove tree is found in the white bracts. Probably 
Boston is the northern limit of hardiness of the dove tree. 
With plants grown from seed, it is very important to know 
their origin. Seeds from southern sources will produce tender 
plants. 

The fothergillas, species native in the Alleghany Mountains, 
were grown in England as early as 1780. They disappeared 
from American gardens, however, for nearly a century, finally 
being re-introduced by the Arnold Arboretum early in the 
1900’s. Not until now, however, have these shrubs found a 
conspicuous place in American nursery catalogues. Springscent 
is the popular name one firm has given them, having reference 
to the delightful fragrance of the round clusters of white flowers 
that cover the shapely shrubs in Spring. There is not much 
difference between F. major and F. monticola, both of which 
make thick clumps. They may be properly classed as double- 
duty shrubs, because their foliage turns a brilliant red or 
orange-yellow color in Autumn. 

It is a curious thing that the shadblows, also natives, are 
only now being appreciated by the gardening public. Amelan- 
chier oblongifolia, which is the largest of the bush shadblows 
growing 18 feet high and making dense clumps, has always 
gladdened our early May landscape but has rarely been invited 
into the garden. Both its flowers and leaves have a white cottony 
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covering when they unfold. Attractive fruit is borne in June 
and the Autumn foliage is well colored. This species grows 
along the borders of swamps, whereas A. laevis, one of the 
earliest shadblows to flower, grows naturally on dry, wooded, 
upland slopes. It makes a tree eventually 50 feet high. Whereas 
its flowers are white, its leaves are a distinct reddish brown 
color when unfolding. Another shadblow rarely catalogued is 
A. stolonifera, which is best suited to the wild garden, as it 
spreads from underground stems to make !ow thickets. 

The late Ernest H. Wilson brought back from western 
China many garden treasures and among the latest to be intro- 
duced is the honey-bell clematis, C. veitchiana. It is not a ram- 
pant grower, attaining a height of only six to seven feet. Creamy 
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white, fragrant, bell-shaped flowers, however, are produced in 
clusters during September and October. Honey-scented blos- 
soms so late in the season will be very welcome. 

Amateurs may train the so-called Royal Vine of Korea, 
Tripterygium regeli, either as a vine or shrub. In its native 
land, it will scale the tops of trees but such vigor has not been 
observed in the northeastern states. Characteristic of this vine 
is its large leaves and huge panicles of fragrant white flowers 
that are followed by curious green, three-winged fruits. For- 
tunately, this Korean vine is practically free of all disease. 

Like the clematis, the climbing honeysuckles require lime 
in the soil. Failure with these vines may be traced directly to 
an acid soil. Thus a new everblooming honeysuckle, Lonicera 
sempervirens magnifica, will do better in some sections than in 
others. From early June until late October, every branch of 
this vine will bear large clusters of rich orange-scarlet, tubular 
flowers set off against the dark green foliage. 

Several indigos are hardy and somewhat rare, as, for in- 
stance, Indigofera amblyantha, which is considered by some 
persons to be the most beautiful introduction by Wilson from 
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China. A profusion of slender spikes of rose-colored blooms 
cover the shrub in late June. The racemes of blooms extend to 
give a long season of flowering during two to three months. 
I. potanini is very similar but pink flowered. J. kirtlowi makes 
an excellent low growing, rock garden shrub or ground cover 
for a sunny, well-drained spot. The large, pure pink flowers 
are a delight during late June and early July. 

The beauty of the bush honeysuckle, Lonicera maximowitczt 
sachalinensis, is disguised by its terrifying name. No species 
flowers more freely than this one. The rounded shrub, five to 
eight feet high, becomes covered with carmine flowers in Spring, 
followed by decorative, scarlet fruit in July. Seeds were col- 
lected by Wilson in Korea in 1917. 

A new species of mock-orange is found in Philadelphus seri- 
canthus, which is particularly desirable for the remarkable 
odor of its blossoms, bringing memories of new-mown hay. 
Mature plants are 12 feet high with ascending, spreading 
branches. 

Among large shrubs or small trees, Styrax obassia should 
have a place of honor. The clean, shapely limbs clothed with 
large, handsome; dark green leaves breathe a rich fragrance 
in June upon the opening of the six-inch racemes of pure 
white, bell-shaped blossoms. Even though the blossoms 
are somewhat hidden by the broad foliage, this Japanese tree 
is, nevertheless, truly magnificent either in or out of flower. 


VIRGINIA STOCK AS AN EDGING PLANT 


FIRST met the delightful little Virginia stock, Malcomia 

maritima, in California, where it is grown freely as an 
edging plant. It is a low grayish annual, native in the Medi- 
terranean region, and covered with a profusion of pink, 
white, lilac and purple blossoms, without scent, but of excep- 
tional beauty. It thrives best if left where sown and in full 
sunshine. I have raised three crops in one season and it makes 
a charming patch of color in the garden, besides being good to 
pick where small flowers are desired. In Spain, where it is at 
its best, it is sown as we sow clover, and offers a sheet of 
bloom; although in the gardens of the Alhambra and the 
Generaliffe it is used as an edging plant. I can most heartily 
recommend it for that purpose in the northern states. 

—Nellie D. Merrell. 

New York, N. Y. 


A BIRD BATH GARDEN 


ig you have a bird bath in your garden, you can bring it 
into the house for the Winter and make a miniature garden 
in it. A heated sun porch will be an ideal place to grow sedums 
and the sun-loving plants but if your bird bath must stand by 
a north window, as mine does, then choose plants that thrive 
in the shade and require much water, like the ferns, ivies and 
the spider plant. 

First I placed a layer of charcoal and small stones in the 
bath and covered them with rich loam. Over all this I laid 
firm, green rock-moss to give the appearance of grass. 

The next step was to create a picture. An eight-inch mirror 
served as a lake and was surrounded by chips of shell. Two 
tiny boats, one propelled by a Jap with a long pole, rested 
on the lake. The plants were then added, not forgetting a 
dainty California mattress vine for ‘‘atmosphere.’’ At the 
back of the lake two rough pieces of lava were connected by 
an arched bridge, on which a man sat fishing. Other rocks 
were placed here and there on the moss, and small animal 
figures and men stood about in natural poses. There was a 
red pagoda, a gateway and a hut under the trees. 

Because of the lack of moisture in our over-heated houses 
it is necessary to spray such a garden once or twice a day and 
to allow fresh air to enter the room, being careful not to chill 
the tender leaves. 

—Winifred H. Lougee. 
Malden, Mass. 
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about a more accurate use of plant names and the proper 

pronunciation of such names. This is a matter which 
may well be considered by the members of garden clubs who 
are willing to undertake serious study. 

The California Garden Club Federation is giving considera- 
tion to plant names and pronunciation through its monthly 
publication, Golden Gardens, and at the hands of Mr. Howard 
Gilkey, associate editor. Mr. Gilkey points out that the con- 
sonants c and g are given the soft sounds see and jee when they 
precede the vowels 1, e, @ and @, as in cineraria, cerasus, czrulea, 
geranium and longiflorum. He points out, however, that there 
are certain exceptions when personal names have been latinized, 
as in gerbera, where the g is given a hard sound. He then goes 


on to say: 

The combination ch is most often misused. It is rarely pronounced as in 
church or chevron, but almost invariably as in chorus. The few exceptions 
are found in the use of memorial names as in choisya honoring J. D. Choisy, 
a Swiss botanist, or echeveria, memorializing Senor Atanasio Echeverria. 
Outside of such cases, ch is given the sound of k as follows: chamzrops, 
kam-ee-rops; cheiranthus, keir-anth-us; chorizema, kor-iz-e-ma; schiz- 
anthus, skiz-anth-us. 


The following botanical names are given as examples of 


those frequently mispronounced: 

Alsophila: al-soff-ill-a calycinum: cal-iss-i-num 
Anchusa: an-koo-sa candidum: can-did-um 
Campanula: cam-pan-u-la concolor: con-col-or 
Clematis: clem-a-tis crystallina: cris-tal-i-na 
Cyclamen: sick-la-men deodara: de-o-day-ra 
Gypsophila: jip-soff-i-la foetidissima: fett-id-iss-i-ma 
Heuchera: hoy-ker-a funebris: fu-ne-bris 
Lavandula: la-van-du-la gigantea: gi-gan-tee-a 
Lonicera: lon-iss-e-ra incomparabilis: in-com-par-ab-il-is 
Nepeta: nep-e-ta multijuga: mul-trj-u-ga 
Nephrolepis: nef-rol-ep-is nitida: nit-i-da 
Pittosporum: pit-toss-po-rum nobilis: nob-il-is 
Poinsettia: poin-sett-i-a papyrifera: pap-i-riff-er-a 
Polygala: po-lig-a-la pendula: pend-u-la 
Raphiolepis: raff-i-o/l-ep-is primulinus: prim-ull-in-us 
Saxifraga: sax-iff-ra-ga pulchellus: pul-kell-us 
Schinus: sky-nus rosea: ro-se-a 

amabilis: a-mab-a-lis saxatile: sax-att-i-le 
aurantiacum: aur-an-!y-a-cum spectabilis: spec-tab-il-is 
azureus: a-zur-e-us suaveolens: swa-vee-o-lens 
cespitosa: sess-pi-to-sa variabilis: var-i-ab-il-is 


Many other plant names, the pronunciation or meaning of 
which puzzles garden makers, may be mentioned, as for 


example: 

Diecious: di-é-shus. The name given to plants which have flowers of only 
one sex. 

Iberis: i-bér-is. Candytuft, which gets its name from Iberia, which is Greek 
for Spain. The common name, candytuft, comes from Candia, the island 
of Crete in the Mediterranean, from which the plant was first brought to 
this country. se 

Ipomeea: i-po-mé-a. The Latin name for morning glory and similar plants. 

Jasmine: jas-min. This is originally the Arabic name of the 
plant which now is often catalogued as jessamine. Either 
name is correct. 

Lathyrus: [dth-y-riis. The perennial pea, the name being de- 
rived from the old Greek name of the pea. 
Lichen: li-ken. A plant which gets its name from the skin dis- 

ease with similar spreading habit. 

Luteus: /d-te-us. Meaning yellow. 

Lychnis: lik-nis. Rose Campion, derived from the Greek word 
lychnos, meaning lamp. The brilliant color of the flowers 
probably accounts for this name. 

Melanocarpus: mel-a-no-car-pus. A name given to plants with 
black fruit and derived from the Greek. 

Monecius: mo-né-shis. Given to plants which produce both 
male and female flowers. 

Muscari: mus-kar-i. Grape hyacinth. The name signifies smell- 
ing of musk. 

Nicotiana: ni-k6-shi-d-na. The tobacco plant, which is named 
for Nicot, who introduced tobacco into France. 

Niger: ni-jer. Meaning black. It means negro in Spanish. 

Nymphza: nim-fé-a. A type of waterlily and signifies a nymph. 

Odorus: o-do-rus. Having fragrance. 

Ornithogalum: or-nith-og-al-um. Generic name for the Star of 
Bethlehem and similar plants. 

Oxalis: 6x-al-is. The name signifies sharp tasting, coming from 
the Greek oxy, meaning sharp. 

Papaver: pa-pd-ver. The poppy. 

Polygonum: pé-lig-6-num. The botanical name for the knot- 
weed and similar flowers. The name comes from the Greek 
gonu and signifies having many joints. 


CF atout clubs are taking the lead in an effort to bring 





Physalis: fis-a-lis. The ground cherry, the fruit of which is surrounded 
by a large bladder-like calyx, red when ripe. The name comes from 
physa, meaning a bladder. 

Pseudo: sa-do. Used as a prefix, as in pseudolarix, and meaning false. 

Pumilus: pd-mi-lus. Used with a generic name to signify short or dwarf. 
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Pungens: pun-jenz. Used with a generic name to signify sharp-smelling or 
pungency. 

Quassia: kwdas-i-a. A plant from which an insecticide is made and named 
for a negro who used the bark as a fever remedy. 

Quercus: kwur-kiis. The Latin name for the oak. 

Raceme: ra-sém. A flower head having separate flowers attached to a cen- 
tral stem. It comes from the Latin word racemus, meaning a bunch of 
grapes. 

Radicans: rad-i-kanz. Used with a generic name to indicate the sending 
out of roots from the stem. 

— ta-jé-téz. The marigold. The name comes from Tagus, an Italian 
god. 

Tecoma: te-k6-ma. The trumpet flower. This is a Mexican name. 


BLUE IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


| Saad genuine rock-garden enthusiasts have experimented 
with gentians without having the desire to try kinds other 
than the easily grown bottle gentian, Gentiana andrewsi, 
which is native in the eastern United States. From the Rocky 
Mountains comes G. sceptrum which is similar to the bottle 
gentian except that it is taller and earlier flowering. Yet, it 
blooms in late Summer and is equally as valuable in the rock 
garden as its eastern relative. Moisture is one of its principal 
requirements. It grows well either in a bog or along the border 
of a pool in peat soil. 

Likewise, there must be abundant moisture at the roots of 
G. calycosa if it is to thrive and produce its attractive bell-like 
blossoms, colored deep velvety-blue with a white throat, one 
on the tip of each stem, from July to October. The fact that 
it is found growing wild in well drained, gravelly soil where 
there is a constant supply of moisture, sometimes from melt- 
ing snow, suggests that it be grown in a moraine or well- 
drained, deep pocket of soil in the rock garden. It likes an 
abundance of leaf mold. 

Whereas gentians from the high mountains must be kept 
cool, G. purdomi apparently does not object to a Southeast- 
ern exposure and even rather dry, sandy soil where other 
kinds could not exist. This is unusual with gentians. As with 
the other kinds, however, G. septemfida is moisture loving. 
Its soft blue blossoms furnish a valuable touch of color from 
late July on, depending upon the locality, ordinarily very 
lean months in the average rock garden. The plants grow 
upright to a height of about ten inches. Either full sunlight 
or light shade suits it, with a soil of leaf mold and peat. 


a 


me 





Gentiana Septemfida Is an Excellent Rock Garden Plant 
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SCIENCE AND PLANT FACTS 


oo temperatures at which gladiolus corms are stored 

would seem to have more significance than is ordinarily 
supposed, as revealed by a report by A. M. S. Pridham and 
J. G. Retsek of Cornell University given at Atlantic City, 
before the floricultural and ornamental section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Horticultural Science meeting. The time of 
flowering may actually be advanced by storing the corms in 
a higher temperature but the yield of corms during the com- 
ing season may be lower. L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State 


University is the authority for the statement that Daphne 
cneorum, Lupinus polyphyllus and the German iris will pro- 
duce the best plants in alkaline soils. Acid soils make them ill. 

Many theories have been advanced as to the cause of the 
change in color from pink to blue in greenhouse hydrangeas. 
After much experimentation, R. C. Allen of Cornell is certain 
that aluminum, rather than iron and other materials, is the 
element that is directly responsible for the color change. 

It is a standard practice at experiment stations to grow 
plants for test purposes in sand. In this connection, Alex 
Laurie of Ohio reported that he grew very good crops of 
roses, chrysanthemums, snapdragons, stocks, carnations, and 
calendulas in both pure quartz sand and a mixture of one- 
half sand and one-half peat, merely by adding regularly the 
fertilizer elements nitrogen, phosphorus acid and potash in a 
dry form. Hydrangeas and fuchsias grew best in sand that 
had been made slightly acid with aluminum sulphate. 

Already some commercial growers of China asters have 
resorted to growing them under huge cloth tents to keep off 
the bugs. Kenneth Post of Cornell extended this practice of 
gardening under cloth to the production of various cut flowers 
with the result that the flower stems were longer, the blooms 
were finer, and the plants were entirely protected from insect 
hordes. 


THE ORCHID IRIS IN THE NORTH 


Fo ede Iris orchioides is supposed not to be reliably 
hardy in this latitude, I have grown it in the rock garden 
for three years with no Winter protection. It is in two dif- 
ferent soils but with the same northeastern exposure. One soil 
is a sandy loam and has very sharp drainage. The other soil 
is a heavy loam and has poor drainage. They have not 
increased but have blossomed every year. The plant in the 
heavy loam grows taller than the one in sandy loam. 


—Florence T. Allen. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS FOR 
JUDGES AND EXHIBITORS 


ANY articles on exhibiting and judging at flower shows 

and on the arrangement of cut flowers have appeared in 

various magazines and books. The following lists are only 

suggestive. All the publications are in the library of the 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, but with few exceptions 

the magazines may be used only in the reading room. Many of 
them, however, may be seen at most public libraries. 


JUDGING 


On Judging. In the Bulletin of the Garden Club of America, March, 
1932, pp. 36-40. 
Judging and Exhibiting Flowers, by Henry J. Moore. In Trees, Fruits, 

Flowers and Vegetables of Minnesota, 1928, pp. 245-249. 

The Garden Club Movement in America—Flower Shows, by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Fisher. In Trees, Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables of Minnesota, 
1929, pp. 73-76. 

Principles to Follow in Staging a Flower Show, by Mrs. William H. 


Darrow. In House and Garden, March, 1930, pp. 100 ff. 
Making Good Flower Shows Better. In Horticulture, July 15, 1928, 
pp. 339-340. 


Judging and Exhibiting Flowers, by Henry J. Moore. In Horticulture, 
Dec. 1, 1928, p.-552. (Condensed from the 22d Annual Report of 
Ontario Horticultural Societies.) 

Flower Show Judging Explained, by Bessie W. Buxton. 
Feb. 15, 1931, pp. 70-71. 

The Judging of Flower Shows, by C. S. Hubbard. 
Nov. 1, 1931, pp. 464-467. 

Chicago’s School of Judging. In Horticulture, Nov. 15, 1931, p. 483. 

Answers to Garden School Questions. In Horticulture, Jan. 1, 1932, 
m. TS. 

Pennsylvania Flower Lovers Study Judging, by Mrs. Willard E. Herring. 
In Horticulture, Feb. 1, 1932, p. 49. 

Pennsylvania Examination Papers. In Horticulture, March 1, 1932, 


In Horticulture, 


In Horticulture, 


pp. 103-105. 

Suggestions for Judges and Exhibitors. In Horticulture, May 15, 1932, 
pp. 215-216. 

Terms Used in Judging Flowers. In Horticulture, Oct. 1, 1932, pp. 360- 
361. 


Judging Flower Shows, by C. S. Hubbard. In Canadian Horticulturist, 
Dec. 1931, p. 261. 
Judging and Disqualifications, by ‘‘Scrutator.”’ 


(London) Feb. 28, 1925, pp. 150-151. 


BOOKS containing chapters on Judging and Exhibiting 
Rules for Judging, drawn up by the Royal Horticultural Society; 8th ed. 


In Gardeners’ Chronicle 


1925. 94 p. 
Garden Club Handbook, by Fae Huttenlocher. 1931. 
The Garden Club Manual, by Edith R. Fisher. 1931. 


Garden Clubs, Their Activities and Organization, by Mrs. Florence C. 
Speller. 1931. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Blending Colors, by H. B. Dorner. In Horticulture, Jan. 1, 1925, p. 6. 

The Art of Cut Flower Arrangement, by Elizabeth Riley. In Horti- 
culture, Feb. 15, 1929, p. 80. 

Arranging Flowers for Exhibitions, by Katharine T. Cary. 
Garden, April, 1927, pp. 118 ff. 

Flower Arrangement for Your Own Home, by Burtis W. Griffiths. In 
American Home, June, 1929, pp. 349 ff. 

eee By Flower and Vase. In Garden Magazine, June, 1921, pp. 

49- . 


In House and 


Flower Arrangement as a Fine Art, by Edward A. White. In Garden 
Magazine, Aug. 1922, pp. 352-356. 
Decorating Artistically with Flowers, by Edward A. White. In Garden 


Magazine, Oct. 1922, pp. 80-84. 

Using Cut Flowers in the Home, by H. M. Butterfield. 
zine, May, 1925, pp. 249-252. 

Plants for Indoor Decoration, by Margaret F. Shaw. 
Oct. 1926, p. 147. 

Simple Flower Arrangements. by Mary Averill. 
Feb. 1928, pp. 495 ff. 

Let’s Grow Flowers That Add Interest to Bouquets, by Emil C. Volz. 
In Better Homes and Gardens, July, 1931, pp. 13 ff. 

Let’s Express Personality in Our Flower Arrangements, by Fae Hutten- 
locher. In Better Homes and Gardens, July, 1931, pp. 14 ff. 

How to Arrange Cut Flowers, by Fae Huttenlocher. In Better Homes and 
Gardens, July, 1932, pp. 21 ff. 


BOOKS ON FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Flower Decoration in the House, by Gertrude Jekyll. 1907. 

a Vase, a Monthly Key to Room Decoration, by Anne Lamplugh. 

Flowers for Every Occasion, by Edna Sibley Tipton. 1930. 

Dutch and Flemish Flower and Fruit Painters of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, by Ralph Warner; comprising 280 illustrations. 1928. 

Flowers in the Home, by Menie Watt. 1927. 

Principles of Flower Arrangement; 2d ed., by Edward A. White. 1926. 

Flowers for Cutting and Decoration, by Richardson Wright. 1923. 

The Flower Art of Japan, by Mary Averill. 1926. 

Japanese Flower Arrangement (Ike-bana) Applied to Western Needs, by 
Mary Averill. 1926. 


In Garden Maga- 
In Garden Magazine, 


In Garden Magazine, 
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VWtihson’s 
Oo. K. ; 


| PLANT ialate 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray... 
centrated general purpose contact spray... 
tive against the most virulent insects . . . used 
with absolute safety and effectiveness by estates, 
commercial growers and small home gardeners for 
many seasons .. . has the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of officers and members of the Garden Club 
of America. Keep your plants sprayed—one sea- 
son's neglect may ruin years of growth! 
SCALE-O 





the leading con- 


effec- 


Improved Miscible Oil for Dormant and 
Delayed Dormant Spraying of Deciduous 
and Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs and 
Evergreens. 

WILSON’S SCALE-O is scientifically blended for 
the control of a great variety of scale insects. 
While cieaning up scale infestations it also eradi- 
cates over-wintering eggs, larvae and adults of 
many other important insects, assists in the control 
of fungus troubles and allows the trees and shrubs 
to make a vigorous, healthy and productive growth. 

SOIL.-0- 

The modern soil fumigating dust for greenhouse 
and general outside use. WILSON’S SOIL-O-GAS 
possesses remarkable properties for controlling sub- 
surface insects. Replaces Bi-Sulphide of Carbon 
and other gaseous and often harmful liquids. 

Send for 1933 catalog ... it fully describes the 
most complete line of insecticides ever offered. 





Dept. E-12 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 








Superb 
Pink Lupine 


45 cents each 


Five plants for $2.00 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 


Catalog of Distinctive Plants 











pra nklinia 
An Exquisite 


Fall-flowering Tree 


Found in Colonial 
days, lost for 150 
years, this exquisite 






native shrubby tree 
survives because a neighbor of Franklin 
sent plants to Philadelphia gardens. 
Starred with snowy 3-inch, golden-hearted 
flowers from August to late fall, when they 
contrast with brilliant foliage, Franklinia 
is one of the most unusual plants offered 
today. Our exhibit at the 1932 Atlantic 
City Flower Show created a great sensation 
and won a Gold Medal. Hardy to Boston, 
Franklinia thrives with rhododendrons and 
azaleas. 
Splendid plants, 18-24 in. high, $5 each 
Famous Whitesbog Blueberries, Holly, 
Magnolia glauca, Pine Barren Gentian, 
Climbing Fern, and other native treasures 
are available. You may have descriptive 
folders if you will send your name and 
address. 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. - 








P.O. Box 31 Whitesbog, N. J. 











HORTICULTURE 
HARDY PLANTS FROM SEED* 


ANY perennials do best from annual sowings made in 
June, the plants being treated as biennials. Anchusa, 
coreopsis, gaillardia and hollyhock are some of the more popu- 
lar kinds. These are true perennials, but, like the foxglove, 
all have the habit of dying or becoming poor specimens after 
flowering. 

It is important to know when to sow many so-called per- 
ennials, and it is their little idiosyncrasies that make this 
simple work alluring. The time to sow seeds cannot be gov- 
erned by a hard and fast rule. All ought to be treated as 
individuals, in order to attain the very best results. With 
Campanula medium, a much better germination always re- 
sults from a sowing in a frame that has a northern exposure, 
and where the environment is always cooler than in the rest 
of the garden. This is a plant that at no stage appreciates 
Fourth of July conditions. 

Seeds we know about, and can talk authoritatively on, are 
popular things like delphinium, iris or lily. After a little 
experience one finds there is no great secret with them. We 
have come to realize that, with the added advantage of a 
greenhouse for raising our seedlings, delphinium flowers can 
be had from June throughout the whole Summer, even up 
to Thanksgiving in some seasons. Delphiniums sown in Feb- 
ruary or early March will germinate in a very few days, and 
if pricked off and kept in a growing temperature, will make 
sizable plants for planting in flowering quarters by May. 
From August on they will supply good spikes for cutting. 
A June sowing makes plants which, if put out in September, 
will flower the following June. 

The delphinium has shown us how important inheritance 
in the plant kingdom can be. If one saves delphinium seed, he 
must select it only from the very finest flowers; otherwise 
inferior types will be the result. If you already have a fine 
type, you may, by raising plants from your own, procure 
some day something finer than you have ever seen. Some of 
our finest florist flowers have, throughout the years, been 
raised by amateurs. 

Irises are handled in a slightly different manner. Fresh seeds 
may be sown as soon after ripening as possible. Many will 
germinate the same year. Sometimes it will be Spring before 
they come up. If by that time they have not appeared, and no 
cultural defects can be pointed to, it is almost certain the seed 
was not right. 

I prefer to use a frame as a seed bed enclosure to any posi- 
tion in the open. The frame has many advantages. Shading 
material can be easily thrown over it. Drying of the seed bed 
will be much slower. Unskilled labor has more respect for 
plants growing in frames. Quick growing, deep rooting sub- 
jects have a chance to get ahead, since the seed bed will be 
deeper than could be given in a flat or pot. If sown thinly, the 
young plants can be left longer, especially if the seed bed has 
been well prepared. 

The soil should be moderately rich in humus. Do not use 
fertilizer or other manure, but a good proportion of decayed 
oak or beech leaves incorporated in the soil will be a benefit 
to the seedlings. It is important that the whole bed, which 
should be at least one foot deep, be moderately dry when 
prepared, dry enough not to cake when consolidated. After 
being squeezed in the hand it should fall to pieces but hold the 
finger marks. In preparing it, break up all lumps. Firm by 
treading over it, and with a rake finish off a level surface. 

Seeds may be broadcast or sown in drills. I prefer drills, 
especially when several of the same genus are being sown 
alongside one another. In this way each kind can better 
be kept separate. It is well to keep in mind that we are 
sowing seeds and not burying them. An old rule is to cover 
them their own depth, and I would say very often even less. 
The important thing is to water them well with a fine nose 





*From a lecture by Mr. James G. Esson of Great Neck, N. Y., 
Garden, January 16, 1933. 


at the New York Botanical 











Young 
Aristocrats 


Unusual and rare varieties; true 
to name because they are grafted ; 
easy to grow because they have 
passed a season out of doors. Dug 
with ball of earth, wrapped in 


burlap. 
Purple Beech $ 10 
Red-flowering Dogwood ? for 10 
Japan Blood-leaf Maple ) trees 


Native Red Pine 


Easily grown, vigorous, hardy, 
and less troubled by insects and 
disease than most other Pines. 
Extra fine bushy trees, three 
times transplanted. 


2 to 3 feet high 
$28 per 100; $175 per 1000 


Kelsey’s Short Guide 


with 60 colored photos, sent on 
request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 











to field ected. 
Moxwoood 


H. ERNEST CONWELL., INc. 
MILTON, DELAWARE 











RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 









The new 1933 catalog 
of The Storrs & Harri- 
son Oo., is filled with good 
news for those who are 
planning to plant this Spring. 
It features America’s finest and 
most complete assortment of 
nursery stock at the lowest 


prices in our 79 year history. TREES 
There are many illustrations in 
natural colors; also charts, dia- SHRUBS 
grams and information on plan- 
ning, planting and care of ROSES 
plants. 

SEEDS 


Whatever your Spring planting 
plans, this catalog will save you 
money and insure you of high- 
est quality nursery stock. 


Write for FREE Copy 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
BOX 415 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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RHODODENDRON 





Kalmia—dAzaleas 
and other trees and plants for 
Spring 1933. 


If interested write for our 
1933 catalog 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Enjoy a new and greater gardening 
thrill ‘oan WATER LILIES, Aquatic plants, gold- 
fish, etc. in your pool. Now is the time to plan 
your WATER GARDEN. It’s easy. No weeds. No 
cultivating. The envy of the neighborhood. Brings 
new color, new fragrance into your life, at a very 
low cost. 


A complete Water Garden Collection, No. 20 
Pink Opal—Dark Pink, $ 


especially good for cut flowers. 
Marliac White 

A free blooming Pure White. 
Helen Fowler— 

A popular, sweet-scented Pink. 
Marliac Chromatella— 

A free blooming Yellow. 


You Want This Big 1933 Catalog Free 
Tells you exactly how to plan and build your 
water garden, tub or pool, what to plant, how and 
when. Shows exotic water lilies, gorgeous goldfish, 
calicoes, fantails, comets in full color. Dozens of 
varieties of lilies to choose 
from. Catalog free East of 
Rocky Mountains. West of 
Rockies enclose 15c, 
Canada 20c. 

AS Write TODAY .. 
Planting Time Is 
Coming Soon. 


REE SPRINGS FISHERI 


29 N. COURT ST. 


















COLORFUL 
WATER 
“LILIES 


A POOL of colorful, fragrant 
Water Lilies will add the final touch 


of beauty to your garden. 

The 1933 catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., 
oldest and largest grower of Water Lilies and 
Aquatic Plants, contains every need of the 
Water Garden, at the lowest prices in our 27 
years of experience. It describes and pictures 
in natural colors, hardy and oriental Water 
Lilies, water plants and ornamental fishes. 
Tells how to build a pool; plant a tub garden 
and gives cultural directions. 


Write for FREE copy today 


Wm. TRICKER, Inc. 


3204 Brookside Ave. 3224 Rainbow Ter. 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, O. 


Seed of Rare Plants 


Gathered from odd corners of the earth: 
Strelitzia reginae, Sabbatia, Eustoma rus- 
sellianum, Pentstemon rupicola, Zephyran- 








thes citrina, Eremurus shelfordi. 
Write Dept. B for Full Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
NEW JERSEY 


MERCHANTVILLE 
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on the can and shade constantly until they are germinated. 
Avoid, as much as possible, airy drying conditions. These 
directions apply principally to quick-germinating material 
that has been handled often in quantity, and that is invari- 
ably offered in seed catalogues. 

With choicer things—primula, ramonda, seeds of hard- 
wooded plants, and new things—the better way is to sow in 
pots; use flats if you will, but I prefer pots. 

After the actual water and muddy condition has gone, the 
seeds should be sown thinly. The depth to cover is as impor- 
tant here as in the frame. Before sowing very minute seeds it 
is advisable to mix them with a pinch of dry sand, so that a 
more uniform spread will be obtained. Fine seeds should 
receive no covering at all. After sowing, the pots should be 
removed to a frame, stood close together, and covered with 
heavy brown paper. Over this may be added a four-inch cov- 
ering of moist sphagnum moss, or anything that will assist 
in maintaining a uniform moist condition. Little watering 


will be necessary for some time. Examine the seeds every few | 


days, until some of them begin to germinate, when more con- 
stant daily watchfulness will be essential. As every species 
germinates it must have a spot where light and air can be 
admitted. Close proximity to the glass is important; other- 
wise weak growth will result. It will be found that, from this 
time on, they will require more water, the amount to be 
determined according to the time of year. There will be some, 
perhaps many, that have not germinated. They will be the 
kinds that need to be frozen. 

The first transplanting is rather important. As soon as the 
second leaf appears, transplant or prick the seedlings off. In 
the dull months, this is very important. It will invariably 
prevent damping off. The soil should be similar to the seeding 
soil except that it may not be quite as fine, and a little lime 
may, with advantage, be added for subjects known to be lime 
lovers. The pricking off in the dull months, applies mostly 
to kinds that have been frozen and brought into a greenhouse 
in early Spring. Transplanting should be done into as high 
a temperature as that in which the seeds have germinated. 
When pricking off, use a fine-pointed hardwood dibble. The 
beginner should be cautioned not to press the soil to the neck 
or stem of the tiny plant, but to the roots. These seedlings, 
if alpines or herbaceous perennials, should be spaced wide 
enough to allow them to grow sufficiently large to go to their 
flowering quarters when next moved. Most shrubs and trees 
can be left in the seed pan until growth commences outdoors 
in Spring, when they can be planted in nursery rows and 


_ watered thoroughly. 








OIL SPRAYS TO PROTECT EVERGREENS 


| Tscetebpaeempi is agreed that lime-sulphur will control the | 


spruce gall aphid, but its drawback is the ugly condition in 
which it leaves the trees. They are marked and the lime-sulphur 
sticks for a considerable period. 
It has been demonstrated by several experiment stations 
that certain oil sprays give very satisfactory control of the 


_ spruce gall louse and are pleasanter to use than lime-sulphur. 


The juniper scale is also a very serious pest, but control- 
able by oil sprays. May I suggest that the time to apply a good 
miscible oil is in the Spring before growth starts. There should 
be three per cent actual oil content in the emulsion. If the 
application is thorough, it should give a very satisfactory con- 
trol of the juniper scale for the season, for it is not a hard 
scale to control. 

A writer in Horticulture has recommended May 15 for this 
work, but that is when new growth is appearing on the species 
here in the vicinity of Philadelphia and it is unwise to apply 
two per cent miscible oils at that time on any of the conifers. 
There is danger of burning the foliage. This juniper scale is a 
very serious pest of Pfitzer’s juniper. 

—Parker T. Barnes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WATER LILIES 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY ana TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify 
your yard inexpensively. Charming 
effects at little cost. Write today 
for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK’S AQUARIUM 
Box 332 Independence, Ohio 




















PETERSON ROSES 


Win the prizes at your shows and the praises of 

your friends with Peterson's exceptional plants. 
“A Little Book About 

tells you all you want to know about Rose culture 

and the right varieties to plant. Free for the asking. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
45 PARAMUS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





FLOWER LOVERS 


Catalog — Free 
Choice Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Trees, Perennials, Rock Plants, 
new varieties. Reduced prices. 
Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Hartford, Michigan 








Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 











GROW Our catalogue of 


hardy Lili - 
HARDY ardy Lilies and na 

tive wild flowers 
LILIES 


free on request. 
R. M. COLE, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 





At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Lovely AF W Flowers 





Five of the finest novelties of the 
season at a very special price. 
Nasturtium Golden Gleam. The 
sensational new double, sweet- 
scented Nasturtium. Pkt. 25c 
Marigold Guinea Gold. New type 
of semi-double, Carnation-like 
flowers. Pkt. 25c 
Snapdragon Floradale Salmon 
Rose. A new color—the loveliest 
Giant Snapdragon. Pkt. 25c 
Dahlia, Unwin’s Dwarf Hybrids. 
As easily grown from seed as 
Zinnias. All Colors, Mixed. 

Pkt. 35c 
Verbena, Beauty of Oxford Hy- 
brids. The brightest rose Verbena 
ever produced from seed. Pkt. 40¢ 

SPECIAL OFFER: 
Collection No. 7630, 1 pkt. each 
of all five of the above (Value 
$1.50) for only $1.00. 
Burpee’s Garden Book Free: World's great- 
est garden guide describing all best flowers 
and Mage Write for your free book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

798 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Sow Burpee'’s Guaranteed Seeds 
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A Wy. + 
De hn PRIA 
a 
GORGEOUS 


' Fine Blooming Size ‘ 
Just to introduce Kellogg's many alee oo 
offers on Flowers, Shrubbery, Fruits and Ber- 
ries, we'll send you 6 of our special big gor: 
ous gladiolas—all for only 10c postpaid. 6 choice 
big Rowering glade; at avers Vemowt 1 Creams 
Salmon Orange ; rgeous low; 
1 oite: 1 Rose Pink; 1 Beautiful Lavender. A real 
60c value anywhere. Our price only 10c postpaid. 
Order from this ad—stamps or coin. (8) 
Big Bargain Catalog FREE 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2918 Three Rivers, Mich. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


If you want the best in Glads write for my cata- 
log. SUPERIOR GLADS, which describes hun- 
dreds of the best and newest varieties such as 
Picardy, Wasaga, Pelegrina, Red Lory, Solveig, 
Sunnyside, Mildred Louise, and many others as 





well as one of my own introductions. Both merits 
and demerits of varieties discussed and some varie- 
ties illustrated. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 171 exqui- 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It's free! 
Write today. 

GREATLY REDUCED 

PRICES! 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Gladiolus Specialist 

Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 


GLAD BULBS 


Here is a chance to get a start of those popular 
varieties you want. No. 5 bulbs in size but may be 
larger. 10 each of Albatros, Berty Snow, Golden 
Dream, Mt. Hood, Orchid Lady, Pfitzers Triumph, 
Mamouth White, Oregon Sunset, Emile Aubrin 
and Goldstone, all for only $1.60 prepaid to you. 
Oh yes, also Extras. My descriptive list is free for 
the asking. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
5921 N. ATLANTIC AVE., PORTLAND, ORE. 











TWO WONDER GLADIOLUS 


Mr. Louis G. Rowe and 
Seabrook White 
With many other new varieties listed in our 1933 


catalog and Wholesale List now ready. See our 
greatly reduced prices before ordering. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





HORTICULTURE 


STARTING SWEET PEAS EARLY 


‘(Wigw enweren growers make a practice of sowing sweet 

pea seeds about the first of February in order to get June 
bloom outdoors. The same practice can be followed by any 
amateur who is fortunate enough to have a conservatory or 
small greenhouse. Splendid results may be had, too, with 
coldframes if one can be on the job to raise the sashes, and 
cover them with mats at night. Some persons sow their seeds 
in flats, scattering them in rows. Others prefer to plant their 
seeds in pots or paper containers, using two or three seeds to 
each one. 

The best temperature to start with is 45 degrees at night. 
As soon as the plants have begun to grow, the temperature 
may be reduced to 40 degrees. Give the plants plenty of sun- 
light and air. When the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
which will be about March 1, those that were in flats should 
be potted, using three to a three-inch pot. 

In the northern states the seedlings should be put outside 
in the coldframe about April 10 to allow them to harden off. 
Although sweet peas are quite hardy, the young plants should 
not be frosted if they have made soft growth. By April 20 
the soil in the garden should be settled enough for setting the 
seedlings out. Previous to this, the ground: should have been 
thoroughly prepared and, if necessary, limed. This applies 
only in case the soil was not trenched last Fall. For conveni- 
ence of culture, space the rows at least three and one-half feet 
apart, better five feet. The plants in the row should be six 
inches apart. The full quota of seedlings may be left for a 
week or two until the ravages of the cut worms have passed. 
After that, thin to one plant at every six-inch interval. 
Strawy manure should be piled between the rows so that they 
may be mulched in case a cold night is expected. Later in the 
season the manure may be spaded in. Blooms will appear 
about the tenth of June. 


THE HARDY CYCLAMEN 


ITTLE has been written of the hardy cyclamen, possibly 

due to the fact that they are not considered hardy enough 

to warrant a place in the rock garden, that they are only listed 

by very select bulb firms of the country and that little is 
known of the different species. 

I have been fairly successful in flowering at least three 
species and consider the little extra work involved in giving 
‘them a slight winter protection of evergreen boughs really 
worth while. Cyclamen coum has been a source of joy in the 
early Spring, massed with its magenta flowers. C. repandum 
has utterly failed to bloom for me, although making its foli- 
age and apparently healthy. It may need time to get estab- 
lished. The Autumn bloom starts with C. europeum, begin- 
ning in the late Summer and continuing into the Autumn. 
C. neapolitanum makes a glorious Autumn bloom, commenc- 
ing early and continuing seemingly unaffected by our early 
frosts, until nearly covered by the first snow fall. 

All of these species seem to appreciate a slight protection 
from our hot mid-Summer sun. Here they are happy in the 
lee of low growing evergreens. 

—W. Marshall Mackay. 
Ingersoll, Ont. 























IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
— of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Supreme 


Kunderd’s Gladioli proved to be the 
sensation at the National Gladiolus 
Show in 1932, winning all the major 
prizes. 

These superior 
Gladiolus bulbs 
are now available 
at amazingly low 
prices — so low 
that everyone 
can experience 
the joys of hav- 
ing the largest 
and most beauti- 
ful blooms in 
their garden this 
year. Kunderd 
Gladiolus bulbs 
are free from 
thrips and abso- 
lutely clean and 
healthy. The fin- 
est blooms for 
type, form, color, 
and quality are 
obtained from 
bulbs secured 
direct from Kun- 
derd. 


Kunderd’s 
Gladiolus 
Catalogue 


beautifully illustrates many of these superior 
varieties, and describes all of the best Kunderd 
Introductions —- Gladioli that today are the 
world’s outstanding varieties. Avoid disap- 
pointments by planting Kunderd Gladiolus 
bulbs. Full directions for planting and culture 
are given in the catalogue. Write today for a 
FREE copy. Use the coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
281 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 


Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 


1933——FREE. 
Name ... ; 
Street or R.F.D. 
Garris. ae A tah a —_— Se 





















/ 350 
Y VARIETIES 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST 


From Which to Make 


YOUR OWN SELECTION 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Descriptive Catalog Free 


Ask for Descriptive Circular on the “ALL 
WEATHER” Piant Marker. The Most Pop- 
ular Garden Marker Today. 


CARSON R. STEWART 
Box 27 Burg Hill, Ohio 





THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 











RARE SEEDS 


1932 crop, generous packets, per 


EE cw ccecscccecss $.25 
Dicentra Spectabilis .............. -25 
Gentiana Septemfida .............. .25 
|), aaa -25 
EE Seca scscscccecves -25 
IEE once ccccccscccse -25 
Polemonium Carneum ............. .25 
Primula “Queen of Heaven,”’ blue .... .50 
Sempervivum, named var., mixed .... .25 
Viola Apricot and Jersey Gem ....... 25 

“« Jersey Jewel and White Wermig .25 

* §6Rosina, Pink Violet .......... .50 


Our NEW 1938 catalog lists many new and 
rare plants, bulbs and shrubs. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Do you want reliable, up-to-date in- 
formation on gardening — informa- 
tion that you can depend upon? You 
can get it every month in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing all-gardening magazine. 
Here you will find articles on all 
phases of horticulture, written by 
trained and experienced gardeners. 
Send $1.00 today for a six months’ 
trial subscription and save 50c. 
Single copies are 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from suaay 
Australia. 

Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Sixteen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.25 per annum post free. 

Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade oniy), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 16 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 16 cents per 
free. Subscription, $2.25 per annum post free. 


Sample copies gratis from the publishers. 
HORTIOULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 
Box 1944, G.P.O. 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





Beautiful Magazine Sample Copy 10c 


ae m=] A favorite with amateur grow- 
Slower Srower 








ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 
J. B. LYON Co., 115 N. BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 














Bare hardy azaleas, rhododendrons, cotone- 
asters, shrubs, broadleafed evergreens, 
yews, hollies, pines, firs, evergreens, 5 to 
15 cents each. Send for list of 100 varieties, 
easy to grow. Full instructions given. Alan 
Wald, Neshaminy, Buck Co., Pa. 


SOUTH AFRICA SEED 


Native bulbs and succulents. Write for catalogue. 
K. C. STANFORD, Specialist, Bloem Erf, 
Banhoek, Stellenbosch, South Africa 








uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna, 





PRO-IEC-TAG 


PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 

\ - j weather, easy-to-read plant 

labels that will last for years. 

£ Sturdy metal—rust-proof baked 
- 
je 
’ 7 





H Japaned finish, with removable 
giass tube housing which keeps 
records dry, clear and clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 
PRO-TEC-TAG—10% in. tong, 
10 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 in 
box for only $1; for use in rock 
gardens, low borders, seed plant- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as _ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. a 
3 HARPER J. GUINN 
bs 518B Commercial Trust Building 
15th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Abercrombie, John. (821 West Pender St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada.) 


“1933 seed list.” 


Allen, W. F., Co. (Salisbury, Md.) 
Anderson, A. J. (White Bear Lake, Minn.) 


“Allen’s book of berries, 1933.” 
“Gladiolus, 1933.” 


Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd. (The Nurseries, York, England.) “Surety 


vegetable and flower seeds... . 1933 


Ballay Dahlia Gardens. (Palo Alto, Cal.) (Dahlias, 1933.) 
Barr & Sons. (11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Garden, London, England.) 


“Seed guide, etc., Spring 1933.” 
Bunyard, George, & Co., Ltd. 

England.) 
Conard-Pyle Co. 
Correvon, H. 


(The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 
“Catalogue of seeds, 1933.” 

(West Grove, Pa.) 
(“Floraire,” Chéne-bourg, Switzerland.) 


“Star roses.” 
“Seedlist, 


alpine and perennial plants, 1933.” 
Curtis, Chas. G. (Callicoon, N. Y.) “Annual catalogue.” (Native plant 


material.) 


DeGiorgi Bros. Co. 
ties.” 
Desert Garden of Jesmond Dene. 


(Council Bluffs, Ia.) 


“Novelties and special- 


(W. I. Beecroft, Escondido, Cal.) 


“Rare plants from over the world.” 


Dickson & Robinson, Ltd. 


Dobbie & Co., Ltd. 
Don, A. L., & Co. 
plants, bulbs.” 


Dreer, Henry A. 
garden book, 1933.” 


(Cathedral St., Manchester, England.) 
“1933, seeds, bulbs, trees, plants.’ 


(Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
(392 Straight St., Paterson, N. J.) 


(1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) 


“Spring, 1933.” 
“1933, seeds, 


“Dreer’s 


Fancher Creek & Fresno Nurseries. (Fresno, Cal.) “What to plant, 


1933.’ 


Franklin Forestry Co. (89 State St., Boston, Mass.) “Nursery stock.” 


Ghose, G., & Co. 
Himalayan flowers.” 

Gillet, Howard M. 
1933.” 

Heckner, John H. 
gardens.” 

Herbst Bros., Inc. 


fringed petunia seed.” 
1932.” 


(Town-End, Darjeeling, India.) 
(New Lebanon, N. Y.) 
(Brownsboro, Ore.) 

(92 Warren St., New York City. 


T. Sakata & Co., Yokohama, Japan.) 
“Stock offer of various flower seeds, crop 


“Seeds of hardy 
“The gladiolus beautiful, 
“Native plants for rock 


Agents for 
“Sakata’s . . . all-double giant 


Hewitt & Co., Ltd. (Solihull, Warwickshire, England.) “Worth while 


seeds, 1933.” 
Hillier & Sons. 
and shrubs, 1933.” 

flower garden, 1933.” 
Kemp’s Gardens. 
iris, 1933.” 
Landreth, D., Seed Co. 
Lily Gardens. (Bellevue, Wash.) 
Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
Padre’s Botanical Garden. 
Cal.) 
Pudor’s Inc. 
Roos, Jelle. 
Rowntree, Lester, & Co. 
seeds.” 
Ryder & Son, Ltd. 
Salbach, Carl. 
dahlias, 1933.” 
Schling, Max. 
garden lovers, 1933.” 
Simpson, W. H., & Sons. 


(Puyallup, Wash.) 
(Sharon, Mass.) 


Stanford, K. C. 


(Winchester, England.) 
“Seeds and potatoes, etc. for the kitchen and 


(Box 181, Little Silver, N. J.) 


(Bristol, Pa.) 
“Lilies.” 
(Barre, Vt.) 
(125 South Milpas St., Santa Barbara, 
“The world’s best roses, gladiolus, dahlias.” 

“1933 annual, plants, seeds, bulbs.” 
“Garden catalogue, 1933.” 

(Carmel, Cal.) 


(St. Albans, England.) 
(657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal.) 


(618 Madison Ave., New York City.) 


“Special offer ... of trees 


“Dahlias, gladiolus, 
“Landreth’s seeds, 1933.” 


“Catalog and price list.” 


“California wild flower 


“Ryder’s seeds, 1933.” 
“Gladiolus & 


“A book for 


(Birmingham, Warwickshire, England.) 
“Seed and plant catalogue, 1933.” 
(Bloem Erf, Banhoek, Stellenbosch, S. Africa.) 


“Catalogue of South African seeds, bulbs and succulent plants, 


Jan. 1933.” 

Success Dahlia Gardens. (171 Ferry St., Lawrence, Mass.) (1933 
catalog.) 

Thompson & Morgan. (London Rd., Ipswich, England.) “Choice 


flower and vegetable seeds, 1933.” 


Totty’s. 
Townsend, E. T., & Sons. 
to grow them.” 
Unwin, W. J., Ltd. 
catalogue.” 
Vaughan’s Seed Store. 
catalog.” 
Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. 
ornamentals. ) 
Wilmore, W. W. 


(Bridgman, 
(P. O. Box 382, Denver, Col.) 


(Madison, N. J.) “General catalog, 1933.” 
(Salisbury, Md.) 


(Histon, Cambridgeshire, England.) 
(47-49 Barclay St., New York City.) 


“Strawberries and how 
“1933, 
“1933 
Mich.) (Fruits and 


“Dahlias, gladioli 


and ornamental nursery stock, 1933.” 








Gardener, English, married, 35 years of 
age. Eight years’ practical experience in 
care of estates. Capable of taking charge. 
Excellent references. Will go anywhere. 


E. M. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 


Gardener desires responsible position: Ex- 
perienced in all branches of estate work, 
and will furnish excellent references. Relia- 
ble and dependable. Married. F. D. U., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate. 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Care of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. J. Mc., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 26, graduate of Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture, '27, wants work, par- 
ticularly in nursery concern with landscape 
department. Single and free to move. Ex- 
perienced maintenance man. G. C. N., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





FEBRUARY I, 1933 


GARDEN DIGEST 


‘Clever, practical and neces- 
sary’’—the ‘‘garden magazine 
of all garden magazines'’— 
because it reports and con 
denses articles of outstanding 
value from scores of othe: 
magazines, books and bulle 
tins. Garden Digest is you: 
private secretary — alway: 
watching for the best. 


Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00, 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 2315 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 


POSITIONS WANTED 











Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Tree Surgeon, Forester and Wildflower 
expert, familiar with all forms of estate 
maintenance and with some experience in 
landscaping, wishes permanent position. 
American, 29, wife graduate nurse, no chil- 
dren, references. BR. B. T., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Graduate of the two-year course 
at the State College desires position, either 
rivate or commercial. Has had experience 
in all the various branches of horticulture. 
Single, age 30. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. C. E. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker, desires position on a 
rivate estate, thoroughly understands 
Seward, shrubs, ornamental trees, rock gar- 
dens, lawns; greenhouse experience. 10 
years on well known North Shore estate. 
A-1 references. American, age 31, married, 
no children. Willing to go anywhere for 
permanent position, have chauffeur’s lic- 
ense. B. E. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Wanted—Position: Qualified by 20 years’ 
experience in floriculture, ecm. land- 
scape and nursery work. Excellent refer- 
ences as florist or gardener. Good driver. 
Intelligent, reliable. American, 35, single. 
Write for details. T. V. H., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener—W orking Superintendent: 
Single, experienced in all branches of gar- 
dening, greenhouse and general upkeep of 
entire estate. Have the knowledge of build- 
ing rockeries and pools. Available February 
1st. Desires permanent position where char- 
acter and ability is wanted. Will go any- 
where. F. F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 27, desires outside work on 
private estate. Good chauffeur. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. O. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener on private estate. Age 55, 
married, no children, 35 years’ experience. 
Best of references. OC. W., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman conversant with English plant ma- 
terial wishes to accompany woman, or 
group visiting English gardens in July or 
August, as guide and driver of car. Itin- 
erary planned if desired. References. M. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 26, single, desires position 
with nursery or horticultural establish- 
ment. Graduate of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, three years’ experience in practical 
nursery and landscape work. References 
furnished. Will go anywhere. J. S. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Plantsman, 30 years of age, married, one 

child. Formerly with Phillips Academy, 

Andover. Would like work either as estate 

superintendent or to contract for pruning 

and planting work. References on request. 

= A. H., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, 
ass. 





Assistant gardener, or general man on a 
small place, middle aged, single. Experi- 
enced in greenhouse, lawns, shrubs, roses, 
flower garden, vegetables, houseman, up- 
keep of private estate. References. O. A. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


CJebruary Lectures 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


An 
Illustrated Lecture 


February |5th at 2:30 o'clock by 


MONTHLY MEETING 


at 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 3 P.M. 
February 7, 1933 


“EASTERN WILD FLOWERS AND 
THEIR CULTIVATION,” Illustrated 


By Dr. Epcar T. Wuerry, of the 


University of Pennsylvania 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION: 
“ORCHID COLLECTING" 
Mr. John E. Lager of Summit, N. J. 


MRS. MORTIMER J. FOX 


| “LILIES AND THEIR 
| CULTURE” 





TUESDAY EVENING, 8:15 P.M. 
February 14, 1933 


“THE PLANT LIFE OF THE 
CAUCASUS,” Illustrated 


By Dr. WILLIAM Serrriz, of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional "One Orchid Plant" 
Amateur ‘Begonia Plant Grown by an 
Amateur" 


at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ENTRIES INVITED 


on 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 3 P.M. 


February 21, 1933 
“ROSES,” Illustrated 


By Mr. R. Marion Hatton, of the 
Conard-Pyle Company 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
at 3 P.M. 


EVENING LECTURE 


at Hotel Madison, Madison Avenue and 
East 58th Street, New York 


February | 5th at 8:30 o'clock 
“FLOWER ARRANGEMENT" 
Mrs. William H. Cary 


Free to Members of the Massachusetts 


Members May Bring Guests Horticultural Society 








JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary Non-Members’ Tickets, 35 Cents 























Established 39 Years 


Pulverized 


Peat Moss $2.50 bale 


Sheep Manure 2.75 “ “ 
Bone Meal oa? * 
Special Prices in Quantities 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANURE FROM YOUR 

LIGHT SOCKET 
Heat the soil with electricity. Quicker germination 
—stronger plants. Everhot Electric Hot Bed Heat- 
ers are clean, easy to install, never have to be re- 
placed and are inexpensive to operate. Heater for a 
3’x 6’ bed $4.00; for a 6’x 12’ bed $6.00, parcel 
post prepaid. C.O.D., at slight additional cost, if 
you wish. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 
HEATER DIVISION TOLEDO, OHIO 





Wanted: 1916-1920 issues of the Rose An- 

nual. Quote prices. Address, Mrs. Herman 

sag Lewis, 180 Grove Street, Haverhill, 
ass, 


Oow Manure 2.75 100 Ibs. 





Ks | 
recognized 
as the best 


S brand > 


Fy AYVie VAS ry 
specify tn 


ATKINS & DURBROW. In 











177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HANcock 0254 














FOUR CHOICE THYMES 


ees genus thymus, consisting of sweet-scented herbs, 
mostly creepers, contains some forms yet little known. 
Thymus serpyllum azoricus makes neat domes of evergreen 
foliage and has lilac flowers. It is not rampant in growth, but 
is exceedingly fragrant. T. s. micans makes tidy, close clumps 
that are starry and wiry in effect. This species is a veritable 
jewel in any rock garden and also does well in walls. T. s. 
nummularius is mat forming and sweet-scented. This variety 
has rosy flowers and blooms after the other thymes are over. 
It grows only one inch high. T. nitidus is a startling plant 
that makes a little bush about 12 inches high. It is highly 
aromatic, and has pink flowers in June. These plants have been 
tested for hardiness in New England and have come through 
without protection. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 13-18. Boston, Mass. The 62nd annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Flower show of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society at Convention Hall. 

March 18-26. Cincinnati, Ohio. First Greater Cincinnati Flower and 
Garden Show at Music Hall. 

March 20-25. New York, N. Y. The 20th annual International 
Flower Show, sponsored by the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists Club, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 23-26, Worcester, Mass. Spring Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

March 25 to April 2. St. Louis, Mo. The 14th annual National 
Flower and Garden Show at the Arena. 

March 27 to April 1. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower show at the Com- 
mercial Museum, 34th Street below Spruce. 

March 31 to April 8. Chicago, Ill. Seventh annual Garden and 
Flower Show, sponsored by the Garden Club of Illinois in co- 
operation with allied trade organizations, Navy Pier. 

May 17. Haverhili, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the Women’s City 
Club of Haverhill at the Armory, Kenoga Avenue. 

June 7-8. New Haven, Conn. Annual flower show of the Garden 
ym of New Haven at the New Haven Lawn Club, 193 Whitney 

venue. 


LECTURES 


Lectures illustrated with hand colored 
slides. 1. How to Beautify Home Grounds. 
2. How to Clean Up and Beautify the Com- 
munity. 3. Common Trees—-How to Know 
Them. 4. Tree Surgery—Pruning, Spray- 
ing, Grafting, Setting. 5. Forum on Garden- 
Ea Community Beau . 6. A LIVA- 
B GARDEN. 7. Garden Oourses for 
Olubs. A beautifying campaign with talks 
and lectures in all schools and in all parts 
of the city is sure to produce lasting re- 
sults. These lectures are the result of the 
best of training and years of experience. 
An early enqogement secures the desired 
date. H. D. MENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








JULIA A. LATIMER offers an interesting 
lecture on “Seedlings and their care,” 
transplanting demonstrated. Many other 
ractical Garden Talks. Ten Lessons in 
ardening. An interesting short course for 
Garden Club groups. Terms and references 
on gos. Harold Street, Mamaroneck, 








GREENHOUSES: Small greenhouses 
* have come down in 
price. You can buy a real 8x 12 ft. glass and steel 
house, erected, for about $200; one of the new 
durable “‘fly-screen” flexible glass for about half. 
If interested in a greenhouse of any kind, write to 
BULLETIN GUILD 
1315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS: If you are interested in grow- 
* ing Orchids indoors, or in 
the greenhouse, write for occasional bulletins or 
commercial bulletins, that will be sent to you as 
issued. Free. 

BULLETIN GUILD 
1315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





An invalu- 
“INSECT CONTROL”: ih). cycio- 
pedia for instant reference, publisher's price, 
$2.50; sent postpaid for $2.25. Address: 


BULLETIN GUILD 
1315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





For sale: An unusually beautiful specimen 

of Colorado Blue Spruce. Height about 12- 

14 feet, base about 10 feet. Boston suburb. 

= J. H., Gare of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 








NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
HAS TODAY — 


One of the most complete and outstanding lists of RARE and WORTHY plants of any nursery in 
AMERICA. Our 40 acres is small compared to the largest nurseries, but NONE of these larger 
nurseries can surpass, and few can equal the selection of varieties or the quality of the plants sold 
by this nursery. Better plants CANNOT be grown. 


In every department we are right Up-to-Date with the latest improvements of the plant breeders. 
We do not waste our time and our patrons’ money, by growing all the new varieties offered, for at 
least 90% of the new offerings are inferior to the old. It is the remaining 10% that interests us. When 
a plant is superior and fitted to this Cold Country, we get it, regardless of the price. 

Our 45 varieties of EVERGREENS are the best 45 EVERGREENS that will stand our climate. 
Our 55 varieties of ROSES are the best varieties for 30° below zero weather. The 45 PEONIES 
are the CREAM of the one thousand and more varieties in commerce. The 75 varieties of IRIS 


represent the Latest and Best in that popular flower. The 400 PERENNIALS-represent the pick of 
the Hardy Border Perennials. 


300 VARIETIES of ROCK PLANTS 


Our collection of Hardy Rock Plants is undoubted ly one of the finest collections of ROCK PLANTS 
in the EAST. In fact, we believe this is the best selection of varieties for the East yet offered by any 


Nursery in America. 
HYBRID LUPINES 


All Lupines purchased from the Mitchell Nurseries have 
the proper bacteria on their roots and will inoculate any 
soil which has been limed. The following six named varie- 
ties are all fine, strong plants growing from 3 to 4 feet tall. 


ALPINE EDELWEISS 


25 cents each, 3 for 60c 


Aurora—A beautiful bicolor, wings flesh-color with a 
wine-red standard. 


21 VARIETIES OF SAXIFRAGES 


Our list of SAXIFRAGES illustrates the quality 
of our stock. It takes from 2 to 3 years to grow a 
good saxifrage from seed; therefore they are 
absent from many nursery catalogs. Our catalog 
tells you which are hard and which are easy. 


Each 
Saxifraga aizoon, white ............. $.35 
S. aizoon atropurpurea, pink ........ 50 
S. aizoon Hainoldii, rose-color ....... 50 
S. Hostii, cream color ............... 50 
S. lingulata balondi, white .......... 50 
S. marginata, white ................. 50 
S. pectinata, creamy-white .......... 50 
S. pyramidalis, white ............... 75 
S. Macnabiana, white ............... 35 
S. azoides, orange and lemon color .. .75 
S. bathoniensis, crimson ............ 50 
S. decipiens alba, white ............. 35 
S. Elizabethei, yellow ............... 15 
GB, SHAME, WETED occ cbc cccccccces 50 
S. hypnoides, white ................. 35 
S. magasea cordifolia, pink ......... 35 
S. magasea ligulata, light pink ...... 35 
S. oppositifolia, purple .............. 1.00 
S. sanguinea, carmine .............. 50 
S. trifurcata, white ................. 35 
S. virginiensis, cream-color ......... 25 


Pink Beauty—A great improvement over the old pink 
Lupine. Long close spikes, pink wings with light red 
standards. 


Exquisite—A lovely bicolor with wings of light blue, free 
from any purple shades, standard clear white. 


Golden Dream—The best yellow Lupine. Wings light yel- 
low, standard deep golden yellow. 


Mars—A uniform deep wine-red with large flowers and an 
extra long spike. 


Delighted—Large spike, wings rosy-mauve with white 
standard. 
All of the above at $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 
One of each of the above varieties, $5.00 


Mixed English Hybrids—We have 1500 of these plants, all 
raised from seed of the above varieties. They are large 
2-year-old plants in an infinite number of shades, all 
have nodules of bacteria on their roots. There are no 
poor ones. As they come, 35c each, $3.00 per dozen. If 
selected at the nursery when in bloom, 50c each, $4.00 
per dozen. 


Common Lupines—There are some people who may still 
care for the old common Lupines. We offer them for 
25c each. 


50 Varieties for the Beginner 


In order that the BEGINNER in Rock Garden- 
ing will not get confused with the great number 
of varieties offered, we have endeavored, in our 
catalog, to assist him by placing an asterisk* be- 
fore the names of 50 of the easiest to grow. Notwo 
of the 50 are anything alike, and every one of them 
should be in every Rock Garden of any size. 


Here are the first 10 of the 50. 


We Catalog 112 Varieties of 
SHRUBS 


Here are a few dwarf varieties for the Rock 
Garden: 


CAMPANULAS 


We can scarcely conceive of a border or Rock 
Garden without several species of this gorgeous 


mack family. We here offer the best of these perennials. 


Calluna vulgaris, 8 inch sites abe « een $.75 





Clethra alnifolia, 2 foot ............. 75 
Cornus variegata, 3 foot ............ 1.00 
Daphne mezereum,18 inch .......... 1.00 
Daphne cneorum, 12inch ........... 1.50 
Leucothoe catesbaei, 24 inch ........ 3.00 
Mahonia aquifolium, 18 inch ........ 1.25 
Pachistima canbyi, 8 inch .......... 15 
Pieris floribunda, 18 inch ........... 3.50 
Potentilla fruticosa montana, 12 inch .75 


*Achillea tomentosa, yellow. 
*Alyssum argenteum, yellow. 
*Aquilegia oxysepala, blue and white. 
*Arabis albida, white. 
*Armeria laucheana, rosy-pink. 
*Antennaria dioica rosea, pink. 
*Arenaria montana, white. 
*Aster alpinus, purple. 
* Aster linariifolius, blue. 
*Aubretia Hybrids, shades of blue. 
Any of above at 25c each; 3 of a kind, 60c; $2 per 
12 of one kind. One each of above 10 plants for $2. 


10% 


Vermont soil is the finest soil in the East; conse- 


be surpassed. 


quently the VERMONT grown shrubs CANNOT See our free catalog for descriptions of 


Campanula alliariaefolia ........... $.25 
S. carpatica, white or blue .......... 25 
©; fomestretinte:...........c0c ecco 35 
IIs a ios.5 pore cesesete ten 35 
ES errr 25 
Ea Sees Sore erg r e e 35 
C. latifolia .25 
EL: Sede ba.c0+06s 5wnd odvecedwe ane 50 
ES ea ee Oe 35 
©, BO Noo ov vc ons csv eves 25 
ee Sere 25 

these 
Bellflowers. 


DISCOUNT ON ALL CASH ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE MARCH 10 


No Mail Order Accepted That Totals Less Than $1.00 


Our 72-page illustrated catalog, which we will gladly send to you on receipt of your address, is not a stock catalog, made by a horticultural printing 
firm, but has been written entirely from field notes, by the senior member of this firm. It is original and quite different. May we send it to you? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, BARRE, VERMONT 








